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we are now witnessing, may be the culminating lesson 
that shall turn the nations to wiser methods of settling 
their differences. 

The meeting together of representatives from all over 
the civilized world, like the present Peace Congress in 
Boston, offers a very great opportunity for studying and 
improving present conditions. But do we make the 
most of these opportunities ? Is not our circle of influ- 
ence too limited, our work too temporary and inter- 
mittent ? All these eloquent speeches reach only a few 
thousand people, and press reports at best are but 
meagre. When the week is over we return to our homes 
and take up our accustomed duties ; and the whole work 
that has been discussed is by most soon forgotten in the 
engrossing cares of the world. We need a permanent, 
persistent force, to take advantage of the enthusiasm 
aroused by a great Peace Congress, and, by printing and 
spreading broadcast the words that are spoken, keep the 
cause alive. Constant agitation will be imperative for 
many years to come to educate the people to demand a 
less expensive and more reasonable method of conduct- 
ing international relations. No solution of this most 
difficult problem is possible unless it be undertaken by 
broad-minded men who are ready to ignore boundary 
lines and all mean thoughts of nationality, seeking only 
the highest good for all. If we can ever bring the 
nations to limit this constantly increasing military force, 
there will be much more hope for the future ; with this 
terrible burden removed, we can move forward more 
efficiently and more hopefully. 

I wish — and this is really the central thing in my 
mind — to throw out a hint for the consideration of 
business men, in regard to the foundation of an organi- 
zation which might properly be called " A School of 
Peace." In the first place, in establishing such a school, 
a board of trustees should be selected from those who 
have shown distinct originality and executive ability in 
carrying on large business enterprises. To their hands 
should be committed the duty of choosing the ablest 
men in the country who desire to devote their lives to 
the study of this most important of all questions. They 
should carefully consider the conditions of the whole 
world and the relation of all nations to each other, in 
order to inaugurate a working scheme that shall be just 
to all. They should be competent to select the most 
efficient assistants to join with them in the great under- 
taking. To establish and equip this " School of Peace " 
on broad and lasting foundations, a large endowment is 
necessary. If anything is to be accomplished in this 
world, either great or small, some one must do some- 
thing. Talking is all very well, and generally necessary 
to precede action ; but I have yet to see a crop of wheat 
gathered from the field, bridge span the river, a ship 
launched into the sea, or a railroad cross the continent, 
by mere talking. Some one must put his band to the 
work, or furnish the funds for other hands, in all under- 
takings, else they will fail. Moral influence is good, but 
if that is our sole reliance, this cause will not be far 
advanced. Until moral influence is quickened into 
action, little will be accomplished. 

Many intelligent people have said to me : " The plan 
which you propose is too broad and too far-reaching to 
hope for any immediate results." Immediate results are 
not what we are looking for. Every peace-loving citi- 



zen should do all he can to promote the cause of arbitra- 
tion in the settlement of all disputes ; but at the same 
time he should attempt to remove the causes of conten- 
tion. Is not the greatest cause of international compli- 
cations the vast armaments of the world ? We recog- 
nized this principle when we established a law to 
prevent the carrying of firearms by citizens. It is the 
well armed man, prepared for a quarrel, who is most 
ready to seize the first occasion for engaging in one ; 
and as with the individual, so it is with the nation. 

Of course no plan can succeed which is not based to 
a large extent upon present conditions, which does not 
at any rate frankly recognize them ; each nation would 
expect the same armament, relatively, as now exists, and 
with good reason. If all could agree upon some equit- 
able, proportionate plan, the present armed force could 
be reduced very materially — perhaps one-half in the 
near future. 

Perhaps the most important step to be taken in effect- 
ing what is so sadly needed would be the calling of a 
convention, not of politicians or envoys seeking first the 
advancement of their own people, but of the greatest 
and noblest men in all the world, who should meet 
together as a Congress of Nations, to devise better plans 
for coftperation in the world's work. The relations of 
the individuals in the different countries are much closer 
than those of the States themselves; and when the 
noblest individuals of the nations shall meet in conven- 
tion, some practical working plan will surely be evolved 
for reducing this vast expenditure of life and treasure. 

The whole world has so long depended upon physical 
force to maintain proper relations among the nations 
that a change to an economical, moral, and reasonable 
plan for the settlement of differences must perhaps be 
slow. We may not expect to perfect the ideal organi- 
zation in a day or in a year. The great object should be to 
make a real beginning toward lessening the armaments 
of the nations. This work cannot be done by one or 
two men ; but we can lay the corner-stone. All great 
enterprises must have a beginning ; and it is in the provi- 
dence of the All- Wise that no good thought or act shall 
fail. Some seed may fall in barren places by the way- 
side; but enough will find fruitful soil and grow, until 
the earth shall yield its rich harvest of good overcoming 
evil, when man shall no longer desire to overreach or in- 
jure his brother, but all shall join in the prayer and effort 
for peace on earth and goodwill to men. 

Boston, Mass. 

i ♦ ■ 

Text of the North Sea Trawler Con- 
vention between Great Britain 
and Russia. 

The following agreement between the British and 
Russian governments for the submission of the North 
Sea Affair to an international commission of inquiry was 
signed at St. Petersburg, on November 25, by Count 
Lamsdorf, the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
Sir Charles Hardinge, British Ambassador to Russia: 

His Britannic majesty's government and the imperial 
Russian government, having agreed to intrust to an inter- 
national commission of inquiry assembled conformably 
to Articles I. to XIV. of the Hague Convention of July 
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29, 1899, for the pacific settlement of international dis- 
putes, the task of elucidating by means of impartial and 
conscientious investigation the questions of fact con- 
nected with the incident which occurred during the night 
of October 21-22, 1904, in the North Sea (on which 
occasion the firing of guns on the Russian fleet caused 
the loss of a boat and the death of two persons belonging 
to a British fishing fleet, as well as damages to other 
boats of that fleet and injuries to the crews of some of 
those boats), the undersigned, being duly authorized 
thereto, have agreed upon the following provisions : 

Article 1. — The international commission of inquiry 
shall be composed of five members (commissioners), of 
whom two shall be officers of high rank in the British 
and imperial Russian navies respectively. The govern- 
ments of France and the United States shall each be 
requested to select one of their naval officers of high 
rank as a member of the commission. The fifth member 
shall be chosen by agreement between the four members 
above mentioned ; in the event of no agreement being 
arrived at between the four commissioners as to the 
selection of the fifth member of the commission, His 
Imperial and Royal Majesty the Emperor of Austria and 
King of Hungary will be invited to select him. Each 
of the two high contracting parties shall likewise appoint 
a legal assessor to advise the commissioners and an agent 
officially empowered to take part in the labors of the 
commission. 

Art. 2. — The commission shall inquire into and report 
on all circumstances relative to the North Sea incident, 
and particularly on the question as to where the respon- 
sibility lies and the degree of blame attaching to subjects 
of the two high contracting parties or to subjects of other 
countries in the event of their responsibility being estab- 
lished by the inquiry. 

Art. 3. — The commission shall settle the details of pro- 
cedure which it will follow for the purpose of accom- 
plishing the task wherewith it has been intrusted. 

Art. 4. — The two high contracting parties undertake 
to supply the commission, to the utmost of their ability, 
with all the means and facilities necessary in order to 
enable it to acquaint itself thoroughly with and appre- 
ciate correctly the matters in dispute. 

Art. 5. — The commission shall assemble in Paris as 
soon as possible after the signature of this agreement. 

Art. 6. — The commission shall present its report to 
the two high contracting parties, signed by all the mem- 
bers of the commission. 

Art. 7. — The commission shall take all its decisions by 
a majority of the votes of the five commissioners. 

Art. 8. — The two high contracting parties undertake 
each to bear on reciprocal terms the expenses of the in- 
quiry made by it previous to the assembly of the com- 
mission, the expenses incurred by the international 
commission after the date of its assembly in organizing 
its staff and conducting the investigations which it will 
have to make shall be equally shared by the two govern- 
ments. 

In faith thereof the undersigned have signed the pres- 
ent agreement (declaration) and affixed their seals to it. 

Done in duplicate at St Petersburg, November 25, 
1904. 



Proceedings of the Thirteenth Universal 
Peace Congress (Continued). 

At the close of Mr. Straus' address Tuesday evening, 
October 4, in Tremont Temple, Mr. Joseph G. Alexander 
of London, Secretary of the International Law Associa- 
tion, was introduced and said in substance : 

" I am glad to be able to represent in this Congress an 
association which, in addition to its ordinary work, has 
always maintained the standard of international arbitra- 
tion as a great ideal. I share in the regret that Mr. 
White is not here this evening, though he could not have 
been better replaced. It was my privilege five years ago 
to meet Mr. White at The Hague when I was there with 
a deputation of the British Society of Friends, seeking 
to strengthen the hands of the Conference. After visit- 
ing Baron de Staal, the president of the Conference, we 
called next on Andrew D. White. He received us with 
great courtesy and respect, and I had hoped to meet him 
again here. 

" In the service held here Sunday afternoon you re- 
peated the words of an old prophecy : ' And God shall 
judge between the nations and arbitrate for many peo- 
ples.' I do not know the source of that translation. It 
corresponds to a French rendering with which I am 
familiar, and gives the true force of the original. The 
position of that passage in the prophecy is remarkable. 
It comes just before the prophecy of the time when they 
shall beat their swords into plowshares and their spears 
into pruning-hooks, and the nations shall learn war no 
more. It is wonderful that this ancient prophet should 
have put his finger, so to speak, upon the fact that in 
order to peace among the nations with their jarring 
interests, there must be an institution of judgment, of 
justice. What is coming to pass now, therefore, in 
the constitution and work of the Hague Tribunal, is the 
fulfilment of this prophecy of twenty-six hundred years 
ago. 

" It is to me very striking how the Hague Conference 
was led to do what nobody expected from it. We who 
had been interested in peace congresses had been for 
years expressing our wish for a permanent court of arbi- 
tration. But the Hague Conference was not summoned 
to establish such a court. It was called to consider the 
question of mutual disarmament. It was only in the 
second circular that the subject of arbitration was intro- 
duced. To our great disappointment, the Conference 
arrived at no result at all on the subject of reduction of 
armaments. But in constituting the permanent tribunal 
at The Hague it achieved a marvelous success. It is not 
necessary here to go into the constitution of that Court. 
What rejoices us, friends of peace, is that we see in it 
the beginning of that for which we have so long pleaded, 
organized peace, the substitution of a regular arbitrament 
of justice for the cruel and unsatisfactory arbitrament of 
the sword. Much remains yet to be done before we 
realize Victor Hugo's ideal of the United States of 
Europe, and still more before we get Tennyson's 'feder- 
ation of the world.' But this is the first step, at which 
we rejoice. 

"A distinguished English lawyer, Mr. Cranthorpe, 
writing on the setting up of the Hague Tribunal, has 
said that machinery, though most valuable, is useless 



